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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Tretuls  and  Issttes 


Delegates  mast  face  national  isHues  at  the 

White  House  Conference  on  Education,  insists  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Carr,  executive  secretary.  National  Education 
Association.  “There  is  danger,”  Dr.  Carr  believes, 
“that  a  national  conference  may  neglect  the  urgent 
responsibilities  of  the  federal  government  and  expend 
most  of  its  precious  thirty  hours  on  state  and  local 
issues.”  The  problems  of  education  suitable  for  action 
by  the  national  government  are  few.  Dr.  Carr  admits 
—“but  they  are  vital.”  Issues  in  educational  theory, 
methods,  and  curriculum  are  not  the  issues  most  suit¬ 
able  for  action  by  the  Conference,  he  believes,  “Any 
attempt  to  deal  comprehensively  with  them  is  likely 
to  end  in  frustration.”  The  national  school  crisis  is  one 
of  “material,  manpower,  and  mpney,”  says  Dr.  Carr. 
“If  the  White  House  Conference  fails  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  central  national  issues,  it  will  fall  short  of 
its  highest  potential  value.” 

^^Clear  calls  to  action”  is  how  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  refers  to  rising  waves  in  school-age  popu¬ 
lation  in  its  annual  report.  By  1960,  there  will  be  at 
least  46  million  students  enrolled  at  all  levels  of  the 
educational  system.  This,  the  OflBce  points  out,  is  a 
conservative  estimate.  If  the  trend  for  a  larger  per- 
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centage  of  5,  6,  and  7-year-olds  to  enter  schools  and 
for  a  larger  percentage  of  16,  17,  and  18-year-olds  to 
stay  in  school  continues,  then  the  total  estimate  must 
be  revised  upward,  the  report  states.  The  report  does 
not  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  overload  of  students,  but 
refers  to  financial  aid  and  other  problems  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  White  House  Conference. 

If  ncImioIs  are  to  have  fall  §taff§,  at  least 
half  of  the  college  graduates  of  the  next  ten  years 
must  enter  teaching,  a  study  made  by  the  Fund  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education  reveals.  At  present, 
only  one-fifth  of  college  graduates  become  teachers. 
The  study  analyzes  conditions  responsible  for  the  pres- 
sent  teacner  shortage,  warns  of  an  even  more  serious 
situation  in  the  years  ahead.  To  maintain  a  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  of  one  teacher  for  eveiy  thirty  elementary 
pupils  and  one  for  every  twenty-five  secondary  stu¬ 
dents,  the  schools  will  have  to  enlarge  their  teaching 
staffs  more  in  the  next  ten  years  than  they  have  in  the 
previous  thirty-five  years,  the  study  points  out.  “It 
will  be  impossible  under  the  present  pattern  of  teacher 
recruitment  and  teacher  utilization  to  secure  anywhere 
near  enough  good  teachers  for  our  schools  and  colleges 
over  the  next  fifteen  years,”  the  report  concludes. 

4(aality  Is  fast  decllalng  in  American  education, 
believes  Alonzo  G.  Grace,  New  York  U.  Speaking  be¬ 
fore  educators  and  business  leaders  at  Princeton,  N. 
Dr.  Grace  said  the  greatest  issue  facing  U.  S.  educa¬ 
tion  is  that  of  “quantity  versus  quality.  Huge  enroll¬ 
ments  are  now  beginning  to  endanger  education,  he 
pointed  out  As  a  result,  the  gifted  are  being  neglected 
and  the  nation  is  losing  a  reservoir  of  skilled  men  and 
women.  Needed,  believes  Dr.  Grace,  is  a  three-year 
internship  system  for  all  teachers  preceding  permanent 
appointments.  At  present,  he  said,  many  incompetent 
teachers  are  being  frozen  into  school  systems. 

Negro  teachers  will  lose  sooie  Jobs  when 
public  school  integration  becomes  an  actuality.  And 
the  Negro  teacher’s  prestige  and  higher  social  position 
may  suffer  to  some  extent.  But  an  Associate  Press 
sru^ey  in  the  12  states  where  separation  of  the  races 
has  been  traditional  indicates  that  those  possibilities 
have  aroused  no  great  fear  among  75,000  Negro  teach- 
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ers.  In  all  but  two  of  the  states  ( Kentucky  and  Okla¬ 
homa),  the  number  of  Negro  teachers  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  steadily.  Salary  schedules  in  all  states  either 
equal  or  are  nearly  on  a  par  with  those  for  white 
teachers  with  the  same  training  and  experience.  In 
Arkansas,  a  Negro  school  administrator  commented: 
“The  qualified  teachers  will  survive;  those  who  are  not 
qualified  should  not  survive.” 


•  AdministratUm 


^Report  card  chani^cs  ask  leadership  of  the 

first  order,  write  C.  A.  Weber  and  Mary  E.  Weber  in 
a  new  book.  “Many  educational  leaders  have  spon¬ 
sored  changes  in  school  report  cards  only  to  discover, 
after  changes  had  been  made,  that  there  was  whole¬ 
sale  opposition  to  the  changes.  They  have  found  such 
opposition  to  come  from  parents,  teachers,  children, 
and  members  of  boards  of  education,”  the  authors 
point  out.  The  basic  reason  for  the  opposition  has  usu¬ 
ally  been  the  failure  to  seek  understanding  and  agree¬ 
ments  first.  Often  the  project  has  been  killed  by  public 
opposition;  accompanying  the  death  of  the  project  may 
go  “organized  efforts  to  oppose  every  subsequent  idea 
which  might  improve  schools.” 

Leadership  in  these  situations  should  encourage  par¬ 
ents,  at  the  outset,  to  present  questions  about  tneir 
chili’en  they  would  like  to  have  answered  by  the 
school.  Thus,  teachers  could  discover  whether  or  not 
parents  want  to  know  how  well  Johnnie  can  read  in 
terms  of  such  questions  as:  “Compared  with  the  class 
as  a  whole?”  “Compared  with  children  of  the  same  age 
scattered  over  the  nation?”  “Orally?”  “How  can  read¬ 
ing  ability  be  measured?”  “By  guess  of  the  teachers?” 
“By  standardized  tests?”  These  and  many  other  ques¬ 
tions  should  be  put  to  parents,  the  authors  believe. 

Once  having  secured  parental  answers  to  such  ques¬ 
tions,  administrators  can  then  direct  attention  to  pres¬ 
ent  reporting  practices,  pointing  out  the  effectiveness 
of  existing  methods  in  the  light  of  public  demand. 
“Obviously,  the  skilled  help  of  teachers  and  other  pro¬ 
fessional  agents  should  be  used  in  causing  parents, 
children,  and  teachers  to  acquire  insight  and  under¬ 
standing,”  the  authors  conclude. 

Fundamentals  of  Educational  Leadership,  by  C.  A. 
Weber  and  Mary  E.  Weber.  McGraw-Hill,  330  W. 
42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  279p.  Index.  $4.50. 

Good  principals  mean  good  schools,  says 
Lindley  J.  Stiles,  U.  of  Wisconsin.  “The  attitudes  held 
by  the  principal  toward  scholarship,  worth-while  edu¬ 
cational  objectives,  the  importance  of  various  subject 
fields,  and  pupil  deportment  have  a  direct  influence 
upon  the  quality  and  amount,  as  well  as  the  nature  of, 
learning  that  takes  place  in  a  school,”  Dean  Stiles 
points  out. 

There  are,  he  continues,  specific  ways  principals  can 
influence  the  quality  of  instruction  the  school  offers. 
Some  of  these: 

—Helping  select  teachers  who  are  broadly  educated, 
who  have  developed  sound  scholarship  in  the  subject 


fields  they  teach,  who  possess  professional  preparation 
and  functional  competence. 

—Giving  teachers  assignments  for  which  they  are 
well  qualified  and  that  challenge  their  interests  and 
best  elForts. 

—Reducing  the  waste  of  talent  by  guiding  students 
into  courses  appropriate  to  their  capacities  and  in¬ 
tellectual  potential. 

“The  principalship,  because  of  its  importance  to  the 
educational  program  of  a  school,  should  be  a  career 
job,”  Dean  Stiles  believes.  “It  should  attract  and  hold 
able  educational  leaders  who  are  thoroughly  prepared 
—both  in  terms  of  the  breadth  of  their  eaucation  as 
well  as  with  respect  to  their  professional  preparation.” 

How  prineipals  are  prepared  for  elementary- 
school  duties  has  been  studied  by  Carlos  M.  Watson 
and  Robert  W.  Richey,  Indiana  U.  Surveyed:  195  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  U.  S.  offering  promising  graduate 
programs  for  training  elementary-school  principals. 
Some  findings: 

—Both  prospective  and  in-service  elementary-school 
principals  are  acquiring  a  major  portion  of  tlieir  pro¬ 
fessional  training  in  classes  composed  of  students  with 
a  variety  of  professional  objectives.  Only  2S%  of  the 
programs  studied  are  organized  specifically  for  the 
elementary-school  principalship. 

—If  teacliing  experience  on  the  elementary-school 
level  is  an  im^rtant  prerequisite  for  principalship, 
almost  half  of  the  43  states  includetl  in  the  study  wUl 
need  to  give  recognition  to  this  requirement. 

—Less  than  one  half  of  the  institutions  require  can¬ 
didates  to  take  courses  outside  the  field  of  location. 
“There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  significant  trend  to¬ 
ward  requiring  students  in  the  principalship  program 
to  go  outside  the  field  of  education  for  specific  courses 
in  cognate  fields,”  the  authors  point  out. 

—Internship  ej^riences  are  available  to  only  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  number  of  candidates. 

—Effective  screening  and  selection  practices  are  not 
in  use  in  a  majority  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
studied. 

Present  Practices  and  Trends  in  the  Preparation  of 
Elementary  School  Principals  at  the  Graduate  Level, 
by  Carlos  NI.  Watson  and  Robert  W.  Richey.  Indiana 
U.  Bookstore,  Bloomington.  54p.  Paper.  $1. 

County  snperintendentH  must  aim  hlgli,  be¬ 
lieves  H.  T.  James,  assistant  director  of  the  Midwest 
Administration  Center,  U.  of  Chica^.  Reporting  the 
results  of  a  two-year  study  on  the  office  of  the  eounty 
superintendent.  Dr.  Tames  said  that  county  superinten¬ 
dents  must  provide  leadership  in  four  major  nelds: 

1.  Promoting  and  maintaining  good  relationships 
with  local  school  administrators. 

2.  Identifying  needs  of  schools  and  interpreting 
them  on  a  county-wide  basis. 

3.  Promoting  uniform  policies  and  encouraging  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  among  professional  personnel,  boards 
of  education,  and  local  school  groups. 

4.  Encouraging  curriculum  study  and  organizing 
workshops  and  in-service  training  programs. 
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“There  is  a  general  consensus,”  Dr.  James  pointed 
out,  “that  the  major  areas  of  service  include  sponsor¬ 
ing  county  programs  for  exceptional  children;  continu¬ 
ing  assistance  in  auditing  ana  accounting;  and  coordi¬ 
nating  such  services  as  transportation,  lunch  programs, 
central  purchasing.” 

Dr.  James  spoke  at  Michigan  State  U. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Academic  Freedom  in  Our  Time,  by  Robert  M.  Maciver.  Col¬ 
umbia  17.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  329p.  Index.  $4. 
(Reviews  major  causes  and  confli^  of  academic  freedom  today. 
Stressed:  the  educator’s  obligations  in  this  area  are  no  Im 
than  his  rights.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Released  time  for  teachers?  During  a  full 
and  tightly  scheduled  day,  a  teacher  needs  from  15  to 
30  minutes  free  to  use  for  whatever  professional  mat¬ 
ters  she  deems  suitable,  believes  J.  D.  McAulay,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education,  Ashland,  Ore.  To  learn  how  teach¬ 
ers  feel  about  released  time,  Mr.  McAulay  interviewed 
276  teachers,  grades  1  to  6,  and  30  principals,  in  31 
elementary  schools.  All  but  two  believed  releas^  time 
was  highly  desirable.  They  suggested  these  prefer¬ 


ences  for  the  use  of  such  time: 

To  observe  other  classrooms  .  47 

To  give  thought  to  individual  child  guidance .  38 

To  prepare  lessons  and  units  . . .  32 

To  prepare  classroom  materiak  . . .  31 

To  read  professional  literature  for  new  ideas,  materiak 

and  techniques  . . . .  28 

To  interview  parents  .  26 

To  test  individual  children .  21 

To  correct  exercises  and  papers  .  19 

To  discuss  problems  with  principal .  8 

To  relax  and  contemplate  . 6 

No  opinion  as  what  to  do  with  released  time  .  20 


Dr.  McAulay  s  study  appears  in  Peabody  Journal  of 
Education. 

New  teachers  need  a  **mlnd  set”  that  brings 
out  tlieir  best,  say  Wilbur  A.  Yauch,  Martin  H.  Bartels, 
and  Emmet  Morris  in  a  new  book.  For  beginning 
teachers  who  want  a  positive,  productive  attitude  to¬ 
ward  their  jobs,  they  make  these  suggestions: 

—Assume  that  teachers,  administrators,  and  parents 
are  genuinely  interested  in  promoting  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  educational  program. 

—Assume  that  everyone  is  genuinely  interested  in  co¬ 
operative  methods  of  solving  group  problems. 

—Assume  that  everyone  will  respect  individuality, 
the  position  of  the  teacher,  and  the  right  to  a  fair  meas- 
xue  of  freedom. 

“In  other  words,”  say  the  authors,  “practice  the 
Golden  Rule  in  educational  matters.  You  may  legiti¬ 
mately  ask,  ‘What  if  I  find  out  that  others  don’t  feel 
and  act  as  I  do?*  Our  proposal  is  to  let  this  make  ab¬ 
solutely  no  difference  in  your  behavior.” 

The  Beginning  Teacher,  by  William  A.  Yauch,  Mar¬ 
tin  H.  Bartels,  and  Emmet  Morris.  Henry  Holt,  383 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  339p.  Index.  $3.^. 


PUBLISHER’S  ANNOUNCEMENT 

What  happens  at  the  White  House  Conference 
is  important  to  every  educator,  and  especially  to 
members  of  school  boards  and  citizens’  commit¬ 
tees  on  the  schools.  To  give  our  readers  fuU  cov¬ 
erage,  the  entire  editorial  staff  of  Arthur  C.  Croft 
Publications  will  attend.  Each  of  our  services 
will  carry  stories  on  the  Conference. 

In  addition.  Educational  Trend  will  devote  its 
entire  December  issue  to  a  report  in  depth. 
Planned  for  release  the  week  following  the  Con¬ 
ference,  this  issue  will  be  enlarged  to  eight  pages. 

A  request  on  ofiBcial  school  board  stationery 
will  bring  you  enough  copies  for  all  members  of 
your  boara,  regardless  of  number,  at  a  package 
price  of  $5.  Single  copies:  $1  each.  (Note:  re¬ 
quests  for  the  “School  Board  Package”  will  be 
filled  in  the  order  received  as  long  as  the  supply 
lasts. ) 

Address  advance  requests  to:  The  Educational 
Trend,  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100  Garfield 
Avenue,  New  London,  Gonnecticut. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Teacher’s  Letter:  Christinas  Issue.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publi¬ 
cations,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  5  to  SO  copies: 
16c  each.  Additional  quantity  discounts.  (Inspiring  message 
of  children  and  teaching  expressed  in  the  beautiful  symbols  of 
Christmas.  The  odmitMrator’s  most  appropriate  gift  to  his 
staff.) 


•  Teaching  JiiethodM 


§ave  time  in  teaching  lanMages,  advises 
Mary  Weld  Coates,  Lakewood  (Ohio)  hi^  school. 
Foreign  language  teachers  should  “streamline”  many 
of  their  classroom  activities.  Miss  Coates  believes.  As¬ 
signment  rituals  can  be  sharpened  and  simplified  so 
that  pupils  grasp  the  idea  of  major  purposes,  are  not 
restricted  to  daily  hand-to-mouth  assignments.  Teach¬ 
ers  must  give  over  being  “linguistic  purists,”  eliminate 
everything  but  actual  essentials  from  foreign  language 
teaching.  And,  Miss  Coates  suggests,  “we  must  reduce 
these  oversized  guidebook  texts.”  'There  is,  “an  im¬ 
portant  land  of  understanding  that  we  gain  from  our 
own  experiences  and  pass  along  to  oiur  students,  which 
does  not  require  pages  of  reading  matter  and  dozens 
of  pictures  of  market  places.” 

There  are,  however,  certain  ways  in  which  language 
teachers  should  never  streamline.  Miss  Coates  warns. 
“A  native  visitor  must  always  have  the  period,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  goes  by  the  board.  Again,  when  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  translate  a  letter  for  someone,  or  when 
a  ciurent  event  calls  for  discussion,  no  assignment  is 
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too  important  to  postpone.”  Interest  and  proof  of  the 
validity  of  the  work  are  still  of  major  importance,  says 
Miss  Coates. 

Her  article  appears  in  Nov.  Clearing  House. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Sharing  and  Planning:  The  Use  of  the  Democratic  Method  in 
the  Classroom,  by  Ruth  S.  Sherman.  Exposition  Press,  386  4th 
Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  93p.  Biblio.  $3.  (Stressed:  teaching  the  second 
grade.  Includes  sample  experience  units  with  discussions  of 
methods.) 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Comments  that  lead  to  a  *‘dead  end**  can 

spoil  the  effectiveness  of  a  parent-teacher  conference, 
writes  Katherine  E.  D’Evelyn  in  Nov.  Childhood  Edu¬ 
cation.  “A  dead  end  is  just  what  it  says  —  it  leads  to 
nowhere,”  Dr.  D’Evelyn  explains.  Some  examples: 

It  is  common  practice  to  tell  parents  that  the  child 
has  good  intelligence  but  is  not  working  to  capacity. 
“This  leaves  the  parents  in  a  predicament.  They  may 
be  pleased  to  know  that  the  child  has  good  intelli¬ 
gence,  but  unless  you  go  on  to  explore  reasons  for  lack 
of  achievement  and  plan  ways  to  help  the  child,  you 
have  gone  up  a  dead  end,”  says  Dr.  D’Evelyn. 

Or,  a  teacher  may  comment  that  a  child  “fights  all 
the  time.”  If  this  is  all  that  is  said,  the  teacher  prob¬ 
ably  hopes  the  parents  will  punish  the  child,  thereby 
stop  his  fighting.  But,  says  the  author,  “unless  the  part¬ 
ners  —  parents  and  teacher  —  can  get  at  the  reasons 
for  the  fighting  and  help  the  child  feel  better  about 
himself  and  others,  the  comment  is  not  helpful— and 
becomes  a  dead  end.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Citizen’s  Guide  to  De-Segregation,  by  Herbert  Hill  and  Jack 
Greenberg.  Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  185p. 
Paper.  $1.  (Analyzes  social  forces  operating  in  U.  S.  life  and 
forms  of  po^ve  action  that  resuUea  in  the  school  segregation 
cases.  Written  as  a  “guide  to  understanding  and  a  guide  to 
doing.") 


•  Curriculum 


Bright  paplls  get  cultural  backgrouud  in 

Richmoncf  Hill  ( N.Y. )  high  school.  On  the  assumption 
that  able  students  can  complete  their  work  in  tnree- 
fifths  of  the  time  it  takes  average  students,  the  school 
allows  gifted  children  three  days  for  their  normal 
school  work,  devotes  the  other  two  days  to  a  program 
of  cultural  enrichment. 

Under  the  new  system,  bright  pupils  not  only  cover 
more  than  average  ground  in  curricular  subjects,  but 
are  taken  on  trips  to  museums,  lectures,  concerts,  and 
places  of  civic  or  historic  interest.  The  trips  are  ar¬ 
ranged  by  parents  of  the  children. 

The  new  enrichment  program,  called  “Cultural 
Backgrounds”  (CB),  is  designed  for  a  selected  group 


in  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years.  The  first 
two  years  are  taught  by  teams  of  English  and  history 
teachers;  in  the  final  year,  one  teacher  integrates  the 
work  of  the  two  fields. 

The  CB  program  works  like  this:  Regular  English 
and  history  instruction  is  given  on  Tuesdays,  Wednes¬ 
days,  and  Thursdays  in  a  combined  English-history 
period.  This  leaves  English  and  history  periods  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays  open  for  a  variety  of  cultural  ac¬ 
tivities.  This  year,  for  example,  CB  seniors  are  spend¬ 
ing  Mondays  in  an  intensive  study  of  “Great  Books.” 

Says  Principal  Francis  Griffith:  “The  experiment  is 
an  aavanced  project  combining  the  best  of  the  old  and 
the  new  methods  of  teaching,  since  the  instruction  is 
both  formal  and  activity  oriented.” 

Is  there  place  for  discassing  democracy’  in 

the  curriculum?  asks  Henry  Wyman  Holmes  in  a  new 
book.  TTie  problem  facing  the  entire  body  of  Ameri¬ 
can  youngsters  in  school  today.  Dr.  Holmes  believes, 
is  the  “desperate  need  to  bring  out  the  meaning  and 
promise  of  democracy  against  the  pressures,  tensions, 
and  confusions  of  the  life  around  us.” 

Teachers  of  mathematics,  Latin,  English,  sciences, 
history,  and  hygiene  —  as  well  as  of  other  subject  areas 
—  must,  says  Dr.  Holmes,  include  discussions  of  de¬ 
mocracy.  “Of  course  I  do  not  say  that  every  discussion 
of  democracy  should  be  a  discussion  of  all  there  is  to 
democracy,”  Dr.  Holmes  adds.  It  is,  he  points  out,  so 
much  more  than  a  form  of  government  that  it  leads  in¬ 
to  inspirations  akin  to  the  whole  of  the  Judaeo-Chris- 
tian  tradition.  “Somewhere,  I  should  hope,  but  not  on 
every  occasion  in  every  class,  discussion  of  democracy 
as  an  ideal  could  go  that  far.  It  will,  in  certain  cases, 
if  it  is  not  halted  by  a  lesson-setting,  examination- 
driven,  public-criticism-fearful  complex.” 

Even  the  brightest  high-school  pupils  will  not  be 
able  to  tackle  the  most  complex  of  democracy’s  prob¬ 
lems,  Dr.  Holmes  admits.  'The  major  aim,  nowever, 
should  be  a  clearer  grasp  and  deeper  faith  in  demo¬ 
cracy.  “After  that,  and  helping  to  achieve  it,  aims  like 
these:  a  keener  interest  in  politics;  a  more  determined 
effort  to  choose  superior  political  leaders;  firmness 
against  prejudice  and  the  denial  of  civil  rights  to  any 
group  or  class;  respect  for  law  and  a  stronger  sense  of 
its  dependence  upon  community  support;  willingness 
to  help  in  community  improvements;  a  surer  under¬ 
standing  of  our  economic  system;  a  larger  outlook  on 
the  international  situation,  with  its  central  issue  be¬ 
tween  war  and  peace  in  an  atomic  age;  and  finally  a 
more  abiding  confidence  in  the  value  of  religious  in¬ 
spiration  not  only  in  our  private  lives  but  in  our  civic 
living.” 

“The  Last  Best  Hope:  Democracy  Makes  New  De¬ 
mands  on  Education,’^  by  Henry  Wyman  Holmes.  Har¬ 
vard  U.  Press,  44  Francis  Ave.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 
50p.  $1.50.  (1955  Inglis  Lecture.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Annotated  List  of  Books  for  Supplementary  Reading,  ed.  by 
Max  Francke.  Childrens  Reading  Service,  1078  St.  Johns 
Place,  Brooklyn  13,  N.Y.  68p.  Paper.  Free  to  schools.  (For 
kindergarten  through  mde  9.  Lists  IjOOO  children’s  books 
from  more  than  40  piwlishers.) 
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•  Guidance 


**Positivc  switch-|{nidanee**:  Secondary  schools 
have  long  recognized  the  need  for  identifying  and 
Riding  into  new  channels  the  pupil  whose  aspiration 
does  not  fit  his  talent,  Charles  R.  Langmuir  said  re¬ 
cently  in  New  York.  Speaking  before  the  Twentieth 
Educational  Conference,  sponsored  by  the  Educational 
Records  Bureau  and  the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Langmuir  said  high  schools  have  used  “nega- 
ti\’e  switch-guidance”  with  respect  to  college-bound 
pupils  endowed  with  noncollege  abilities.  “A  new 
feature  of  the  present  day  is  the  need  for  positive 
stcitch- guidance,  namely,  identifying  the  college-able 
pupil  whose  ideas  do  not  include  the  thought  of  col¬ 
lege,”  he  continued.  “We  are  running  out  of  educated 
people.  We  need  more  than  we  are  growing.” 

Counselors  and  teachers  must.  Dr.  Langmuir  be¬ 
lieves,  stimulate  the  idea  of  college,  create  the  aspira¬ 
tion.  But,  he  continues,  there  is  difiiculty  here  because 
of  the  deep  moral  concern  about  the  duty  of  teachers 
and  counselors.  “Who  among  us  would  urge  a  child 
to  plant  a  garden  with  sterile  seeds?  The  same  moral 
problem  affects  our  willingness  to  work  at  positive 
switch-guidance.”  Counselors  hesitate  to  stimulate 
a  pupil  to  build  his  plans  for  higher  education  if  they 
have  no  conviction  of  his  probable  success.  “It  is  my 
belief  that  teachers  and  counselors  cannot  now  point 
many  of  these  candidates  toward  college  opportuni¬ 
ties,”  Dr.  Langmuir  said.  “They  lack  the  conviction 
that  success  is  probable.” 

Teachers  and  counselors  need  practical  know-how. 
They  need  to  be  able  to  tell  students  at  points  of 
financial  crises  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  “I  think 
this  means  that  the  school  needs  supporting  machin¬ 
ery,”  said  Dr.  Langmuir.  “It  needs  some  organized 
way  to  direct  selected  students  to  scholarship  aid,  loan 
fund  assistance,  and  especially  suitable  employment 
opportunities  both  on  the  campus  and  in  the  vacation 
periods.  Such  machinery  could  be  developed  by 
collaboration  of  the  schools,  the  community,  colleges 
of  the  region,  and  especially,  employers.  The  leader¬ 
ship,  however,  will  nave  to  come  from  the  schools,” 
Dr.  Langmuir  concluded. 


Focum  attention  on  opportunities  rather  than 
on  problems,  Ruth  Strang  urges  counselors.  “The  ideal 
attitude  for  counselors  is  to  look  for  special  gifts  and 
potentialities  in  every  child,”  she  told  a  guidance  con¬ 
ference  at  Michigan  State  U. 

“Counselors  must  have  a  repertory  of  enrichment 
activities  to  suggest  for  the  gifted  and  of  practical  ap¬ 
propriate  experiences  in  which  the  mentally  retard^ 
can  succeed  with  reasonable  eflFort  and  will  get  social 
satisfaction. 

“Other  than  this,  the  counselor’s  philosophy  and 
techniques  for  understanding  and  for  working  with 
all  students,  teachers,  administrators,  parents,  and 
community  agencies  are  applicable  to  these  special 
areas  of  guidance,”  Dr.  Strang  continued.  “The  other 
prerequisites  for  successful  work  with  the  gifted,  the 
underachievers,  and  the  mentally  retarded  are  the 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

The  next  issue  of  Education  Summary  will  be 
written  from  Washington,  where  the  Staff  will 
devote  full  time  to  covering  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Education.  In  order  to  bring  you 
last-minute  developments  from  this  important 
conference,  it  may  be  necessary  to  delay  the 
mailing  of  the  Dec.  5  issue. 


counselor’s  own  evaluated  experience  and  sensitivity 
to  each  individual.” 

There  are,  says  Dr.  Strang,  fom:  main  functions  of 
the  full-time  counselor: 

1.  To  be  helpful  to  teachers  and  teacher-counselors 
in  their  guidance-while-teaching  and  in  their  small 
guidance  units  such  as  the  homeroom  or  group  guid¬ 
ance  class  or  core  curriculum. 

2.  To  work  with  complex  cases  for  which  teachers 
have  neither  the  time  nor  skill. 

3.  To  influence  policies  regarding  marking,  promo¬ 
tion,  discipline,  curriculum. 

4.  To  discover  and  use  guidance  resources  of  the 
school  and  community. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Vocational  Interests  18  Years  After  College,  by  Edward  K. 
Strong,  Jr.  17.  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis  14.  207p. 
Index.  $3.75.  {Report  of  a  study  on  the  Strong  Vocational 
Interest  Blank.  Answers  to  basic  questions  regarding  the  use 
of  interest  scores  in  vocational  counseling.  Important.) 


•  The  Learner 


Measuring  childhood  hy  age  units  won’t 
work,  says  Milton  J.  E.  Senn,  director  of  the  Child 
Study  Center  at  Yale  U.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
divide  childhood  into  units  of  age  and  assigning  spe¬ 
cific  behavior  to  each.  Dr.  Senn  believes,  it  is  necessary 
to  visualize  children  as  progressing  at  their  own  rates 
through  “epochs”  of  infancy,  preschool  years,  middle 
childhood,  and  adolescence. 

“Over  these  broad  epochs  of  time  a  child’s  behavior 
patterns  may  ebb  and  flow.  Some  traits  may  last  not 
six  or  twelve  months  but  several  years.  Many  will 
overlap.  Some  will  remain  linked  with  the  past,” 
Dr.  Senn  points  out. 

No  child  develops  in  a  vacuum.  He  is  subjected 
daily  to  the  play  of  all  the  forces  around  him.  'There¬ 
fore,  Dr.  Senn  continues,  because  “the  steady  proces¬ 
sion  of  strange,  brand-new  experiences  have  varying 
impact  on  different  children,  we  must  always  be  on 
guard  not  to  judge  them  against  an  ‘average’  or  ‘norm’ 
—  terms  which  mean  much  to  statisticians  but  are  not 
likely  to  be  significant  in  our  daily  lives.” 
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The  studies  of  Arnold  Gesell,  says  Dr.  Senn,  con¬ 
tain  observations  made  as  many  as  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  ago.  Today  there  are  many  new  influences 
affecting  child  behavior  that  were  not  in  evidence 
twent>'  years  ago.  “We  can  see  that  our  children  are 
reacting  rather  earlier  today  to  their  streamlined  en¬ 
vironment.  Not  all  the  changes  are  good  but  they 
are  taking  place  and  we  must  consider  them  when 
we  try  to  understand  our  children’s  feelings  and 
actions.”  In  today’s  fast-moving  world,  says  Dr.  Senn, 
“we  cannot  depend  on  timetable  descriptions  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  ‘normative’  behavior  some  of  which  are  two 
decades  old.” 

“The  Epoch  Approach  to  Child  Development”  ap¬ 
pears  in  Nov.  Womans  Home  Companion. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Psychology  and  the  Great  Cod  Fun,  by  A.  E.  Hamilton. 
Julian  Press,  251  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  189p.  $3.50.  (By  the 
co-director  of  the  Hamilton  School.  Contains  19  informal 
studies  of  learning  and  growing.  Stressed:  the  authors  ap¬ 
proach  to  psychotherapy.  Interesting.) 

Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals,  by  Charles 
Darwin.  Philosophical  Library,  15  E.  40th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  372p. 
Index.  $6.  (Intro,  by  Margaret  Mead.  A  new  edition  of 
this  important  study.) 


•  Student  AetMtieM 


If  cInbN  foster  social  cleavage,  the  effects 
are  not  confined  to  those  persons  immediately  in¬ 
volved.  “They  are  apt  to  penetrate  the  entire  social 
atmosphere  of  the  school,  a  fact  which  the  school  staff 
does  not  always  fully  see,”  points  out  Hilda  Taba  in 
a  new  book.  In  a  study  of  social  clubs  in  a  large 
high  school  in  a  Midwest  city,  Margaret  Heaton  found 
that  the  clubs  generated  exclusiveness,  disunity,  and 
discontent  in  the  student  body. 

“The  real  damage  lay  in  the  general  effects  on  the 
value  system  in  the  school,  the  unjust  and  superficial 
criteria  for  belonging  and  prestige,  which  penetrated 
the  school  clubs,  student  government,  and  faculty- 
student  relationships;  the  fact  that  students  considered 
money  and  clothes  as  a  legitimate  basis  for  association 
and  for  exclusion  from  association,”  Miss  Taba  writes. 
Large  groups  of  students  were  set  apart  from  one 
another  because  the  psychological  distance  created  by 
religious  and  economic  differences  was  recognized  as 
real  and  legitimate  by  both  those  who  “belonged”  and 
those  who  did  not. 

Needed,  believes  Miss  Taba,  is  a  rationale  for  the 
activities  program  that  will  fulfill  its  essential  mission 
of  democratizing  human  relations  and  of  creating 
understanding  or  group  life.  Part  of  this  rationale  is 
the  recognition  of  the  ^nger  of  channeling  all  leader¬ 
ship  to  a  few  students  and  a  few  adults.  The  task 
of  the  school  becomes  one  not  only  of  considering 
ways  of  extending  participation  to  excluded  groups, 
but  also  of  making  changes  in  school  life  to  include 
provisions  for  enlarging  the  concept  of  leadership  and 
for  revealing  and  training  leadership.  ‘To  this  end 


instruction  and  school  activities  need  to  form  a  part¬ 
nership  so  that  groundwork  for  understanding  and 
practice  of  that  understanding  can  go  hand  in  hand.” 

School  Culture,  by  Hilda  Taba.  American  Council 
on  Education,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash. 
6,  D.C.  123p.  Paper.  Inde.x.  $1.50. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Longer  Flight,  by  Annis  Duff.  Viking,  18  E.  48th  St.,  N.Y.  17. 
269p.  $3.  (How  children  can  be  introduced  to  the  delights 
of  pleasure  reading,  the  theater,  museums,  exchanging  ideas. 
Extensive  booklists.) 


•  Retigion,  Ethiex  and  Values 

Strengthen  hnman  valnes  through  the  school, 
says  Cuy  Wagner,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College.  'The 
development  of  desirable  values  in  children.  Dr. 
Wagner  believes,  is  the  most  distinguished  contribu¬ 
tion  teachers  can  make  to  the  society  they  serve. 
What  can  schools  do?  Dr.  Wagner  makes  these  sug¬ 
gestions: 

—Each  school  must  set  down  in  writing  its  guiding 
human  values.  “The  important  thing  is  to  decide 
locally  upon  the  major  values  that  are  cherished  for 
the  young  people  of  a  particular  community  —  and 
then  to  plan  concretely  for  their  development.” 

—Schools  mtist  enlist  student  effort.  Values  are 
developed  as  pupils  help  set  their  own  sights.  Dr. 
Warner  points  out.  “The  teacher  who  builds  stan¬ 
dards  with  pupils  is  the  one  most  likely  to  receive 
top  results.” 

—Schools  must  change  or  eliminate  policies  that 
militate  against  human  values.  Here  it  is  necessary 
to  survey  the  local  situation.  Are  there  teacher  or 
administrative  policies  in  operation  that  develop  such 
negative  values  as  indifference  toward  thorough  work, 
feelings  of  resentment,  lack  of  faith  in  one’s  self?  “A 
good  square  look  at  our  local  school  policies  should 
be  a  periodic  practice,”  Dr.  Wagner  says. 

Dr.  Wagner’s  article  appears  in  Nov.  Midland 
Schools. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Heaith 

Can  recreation  prevent  delinqnency?  No, 

answers  Arthur  W.  Foshay,  Ohio  State  U.  “The  easy 
assumption  that  recreation  programs  prevent  delin¬ 
quency  arises  from  a  misunderstanding  of  what  de¬ 
linquency  is,”  Dr.  Foshay  points  out. 

The  delinquent  child  is  often  the  lonely,  rejected 
“fringer”  in  the  recreation  center,  school,  and  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Such  children,  says  Dr.  Foshay,  are  in  some 
kind  of  rebellion  against  a  world  they  cannot  handle. 
“Many  of  them  are  not  welcome  in  recreational  activi¬ 
ties;  they  appear  to  be  ‘poor  sports,’  or  clumsy,  or  shy, 
or  overly  hostile.  The  other  children  do  not  like  them 
much;  they  may  actively  dislike  them.  Many  delin¬ 
quents  know  perfectly  well  how  other  children  feel 
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about  them  and  are  sure  they  cannot  ever  change  that 
I  opinion.  These  just  do  not  go  to  recreation  programs 
at  all.” 

Delinquency  is  not  to  be  dealt  with  obliquely,  says 
Dr.  Foshay.  Someone  has  to  take  the  trouble  to  find 
out  what  is  ailing  every  potential  delinquent.  “A 
person  who  knows  exactly  what  he  is  about  can  use 
a  Little  League,  a  Boy’s  State,  or  a  summer  camp  to 
locate  and  correct  delinquent  tendencies,  if  the  poten¬ 
tial  delinquent  happens  to  be  present;  but  the  activity 
itself  will  not  do  it.”  And,  he  concludes,  “to  imply, 
through  a  recreation  program,  that  the  thing  to  do 
about  the  mess  delinquents  are  in  is  to  forget  it  and 
‘play  ball  like  a  man’  is  sheer  nonsense.” 

Dr.  Foshay’s  article  appears  in  Educational  Re¬ 
search  Bulletin. 


•  Higher  Education 


Unless  eampns  mores  ehange,  millions  of 
America’s  ablest  youngsters  will  find  themselves  in  a 
college  environment  that  is  unrelated  to  social  respon¬ 
sibility.  College  freshmen  are  entitled  to  a  campus 
life  that  is  something  more  than  an  escape  from  adult 
control.  Burton  P.  Fowler  told  the  Twentieth  Educa¬ 
tional  Conference  in  New  York,  Dr.  Fowler,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  reported  a  study  of  470  freshmen  in  27  colleges 
made  by  the  Educational  Records  Bureau. 

“There  is  little  doubt  that  the  present  leap  across 
the  gap  between  the  senior  class  in  high  school  and 


the  beginning  of  the  freshman  year  is  for  many  young¬ 
sters  a  thrilling  but  disturbing  adventure,”  Dr.  Fowler 
continued.  “For  a  smaller,  but  still  a  large  group,  it 
is  fraught  with  shattering  anxieties.  All  over  this  fair 
land  of  ours  high  school  seniors  are  closely  chaperoned 
in  study  halls,  their  whole  day  at  school  and  often 
at  home  strictly  regulated.  Then  observe  them  three 
months  later  during  rushing  week  in  a  college  where 
‘delayed  rushing’  is  opposed  by  powerful  alumni 
groups.  These  freshmen  have  had  some  sobering  re¬ 
marks  to  make  about  ‘freedom.’  This  gap  is  indeed 
a  school  and  college  problem.” 

Nowhere,  said  Dr.  Fowler,  is  there  any  indication 
that  college  is  more  than  a  place  where  certain  courses 
are  taken  in  an  environment  that  is  “confused,  e'en- 
fusing,  and  often  chaotic.”  One  has  the  impression, 
he  pointed  out,  that  "higher  education  is  in  reality 
lower  education  in  terms  of  social  and  moral  direc¬ 
tion.”  Needed,  he  believes,  is  an  integration  of  “class¬ 
room  learning  and  campus  living.” 

The  challenge  must  be  shared  by  the  hi^  schools 
as  well  as  the  colleges.  “Throughout  this  whole  study 
runs  the  refrain,  ‘VVhy  didn’t  my  high  school  prepare 
me  for  the  freedom  of  college  lifer  The  answ’er  to 
that  question  is  simple.  As  organized  at  present,  there 
is  no  common  set  of  values  and  experiences  which  are 
shared  by  both  institutions.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Educational  Opportunities  for  Youth,  ed.  by  Wabor  M. 
Daniels.  II.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  950  University  Ave.,  N.Y.  52. 
20Ip.  $2.  (Collection  of  51  articles,  reports,  and  speeches 
by  top  educators  and  journalists  on  such  subjects  as  federal  aid. 
financial  aid  to  students,  aims  of  higher  education. ) 


AMERICA’S  UNIQUE  CONTRIBUTION 


Equalization  of  op^rtunity  will  not  be 
achieved  by  treating  aU  indiviauals  alike.  To 
treat  two  individtials  of  widely  differing  ability 
alike  is  to  deny  opportunity  to  both.  Educa¬ 
tion  can  be  the  vehicle  for  achieving  equal 
opportunity  only  when  it  provides  the  special 
services  tnrough  which  teachers  may  be 
assisted  in  diagnosing  individual  differences, 
needs  and  talents.  The  differentiation  of 
treatment  which  this  approach  demands  can¬ 
not  be  achieved  in  a  program  of  mass  instruc¬ 
tion.  Individual  attention  is  absolutely 
impossible  under  present  teacher  loads  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Discrimination 
against  a  child  which  results  from  the  fact  that 
an  overburdened  teacher  didn’t  have  time  for 
him  is  just  as  harmful  as  the  discrimination 
which  develops  in  bigotry  or  prejudice. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions.  Do  you 
ever  give  preference  to  children  in  your  school 
or  in  your  room  because  of  who  their  parents 
are?  Do  Mexican  children  in  your  school 


have  equal  opportunity  in  student  affairs?  Is 
your  school  for  migrants  as  good  as  the  school 
downtown?  Is  it  a  bit  harder  for  a  Negro  boy 
to  get  an  “A”  in  your  class  than  it  is  for  the  son 
of  your  friend  who  owns  the  lumber  yard? 
Do  you  permit  a  child-created  arbitraiy  aris¬ 
tocracy  to  hold  sway  on  the  playground?  Do 
you  apply  the  same  promotion  and  grading 
policies  to  children  on  both  sides  of  the  track? 
Do  you  hold  the  son  of  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  the  same  standards 
which  you  demand  of  Mrs.  Doskowsky’s  boy? 
Now  make  up  some  questions  of  your  own 
which  fit  your  own  situation. 

America’s  unique  contribution  to  the  world 
will  not  be  automation,  nor  mass  production, 
and  perhaps  not  art,  music,  or  poetry.  We 
have  in  America  through  education  the  opix)r- 
tunity  to  approach  in  reality  the  age-old  ideal 
of  a  society  of  free  and  equal  men.  If  we 
succeed,  this  will  be  our  unique  contribution 
to  human  history. 

—Arthur  F.  Corey,  before  the  Tenth 
National  Conference  of  County  and 
Rural  Area  Superintendents. 
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•  Audio^Vigual 

Students  want  teachers  in  classrooms,  an 

experiment  in  closed-circuit  television  reveals.  What 
pupils  miss  in  television  lectures,  the  study  shows, 
is  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions. 

Financed  by  a  grant  from  the  Fund  for  the  Ad- 
\  ancement  of  Education,  the  experiment  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  at  New  York  U.  under  the  direction  of  Thomas 
Clark  Pollock.  Presently,  Dean  Pollock  is  concen¬ 
trating  on  two  English  coiu’ses:  college  composition 
and  English  literature.  The  English  classes  meet  for 
one-hour  periods  three  times  a  week.  During  the 
experiment,  two  class  hours  are  devoted  each  week 
to  the  television  lecture-demonstrations,  and  one 
tutorial  hour  to  instruction  in  discussion  groups  of 
not  more  than  fifteen  students  each. 

Thirteen  educators  and  television  executives  have 
been  named  as  a  committee  to  evaluate  the  project. 
Meanwhile,  students  have  expressed  their  opinions  of 
the  experiment.  Typical  comments: 

“I  don’t  like  the  closed  circuit  lesson,  but  I  like  the 
tutorial  groups." 

“Twice  a  week  on  television  is  too  much.  I  like 
small  English  classes.” 

“I  don’t  care  for  this  kind  of  lesson  at  all.  It’s  very 
important  to  be  able  to  ask  questions.” 

Andio-visnal  programs  mast  be  potent, 

write  Robert  DeKieffer  and  Lee  W.  Cochran  in  a  new 
book.  “If  an  audio-visual  program  is  to  do  more  than 
be  custodian  for  various  tyrcs  of  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment,  it  must  be  predicated  upon  a  sound  philosophy 
built  around  basic  responsibOities  or  functions  and 
operated  with  precision  in  terms  of  these  basic  func¬ 
tions,”  say  the  authors.  Some  of  these  functions: 

—To  inform.  It  is  a  primary  function  of  the  audio¬ 
visual  service  to  keep  faculty,  students,  and  patrons 
constantly  informed  concerning  new  developments 
and  releases  of  equipment  and  materials.  “Whatever 
methods  are  used,  it  is  paramount  that  all  persons  in 
the  school  be  informed  of  what  is  available  and  how 
to  procure  it.” 

—To  educate  and  train.  Education  and  training  is 
a  process,  not  an  event,  the  authors  point  out.  Teach¬ 
ers,  students,  and  patrons  must  have  a  thorough  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  steps  involved  in  selecting,  utilizing, 
and  evaluating  materials. 

—To  produce.  “Tailor-made”  instruction  materials 
are  the  only  answer  to  many  situations.  While  the 
audio-visual  center  may  not,  in  all  instances,  produce 
these  materials  for  teacners,  it  should  supply  necessary 
help  and  equipment  for  the  productions. 

Manual  of  Audio-Visual  Techniques,  by  Robert  De 
Kieffer  and  Lee  W.  Cochran.  Prentice-Hall,  70  5th 
Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  220p.  Paper.  Index.  ^.60.  (Suitable 
for  workshops,  short  courses,  seminars.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

CRS  Audio-Visual  Catalog:  1956,  ed.  by  Warren  S.  Freeman. 
Childrens  Reading  Service,  1078  Sf.  John’s  Place,  Brooklyn  13, 
N.Y.  69.  Paper.  25c.  (Over  1000  items.) 
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New  Claggroom  Material 


Filmstrip  Series  for  Social  Studies  .  .  .  has  just 
been  released.  Some  titles:  The  United  Nations 
Story,  Challenge  bti  China,  Britain:  Atlantic 
Neighbor,  Presidential  Conventions  and  Candidates. 
First  two  are  ready;  others  will  be  issued  monthly. 
From  New  York  Times,  Office  of  Educational  Ac¬ 
tivities.  Times  Square,  N.Y.  36.  Complete  series 
of  8:  $15. 


Se\'en  Little  Stories  on  Bie  Subjects  ...  is  title 
of  series  discussing  sportsmanship,  tolerance, 
neighborliness.  Stories  are  told  by  Gladys  Baker 
Bond  .  .  .  directed  to  grades  3-6.  Anti-Defamation 
League,  515  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  Box  of  7 
pamphlets:  75c. 


How  TO  Succeed  in  Television  ...  is  subject  of 
two  new  books:  Auditioning  for  TV,  by  Martin 
Begley  and  Douglas  MacCrae;  How  to  Direct  for 
Television,  by  William  I.  Kaufman.  Hastings 
House,  41  E.  50th  St.,  N.Y.  22. 


Students  Will  Find  Insects  Fascinating  .  .  . 
with  Insects  in  Their  World,  by  Su  Zan  N.  Swain. 
Habits,  methods  of  collecting  are  described.  Ex¬ 
cellent  illustrations  of  segments,  eggs,  insects, 
iiiounting  techniques.  Ages  9-14.  Carden  City 
Books,  575  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  $2.50. 


Try  Teaciung  Numbers  to  Primary  Students 
.  .  .  with  Pana-Math  Counting  Frame.  Abacus 
type  frame  has  removable  rods  .  .  .  100  colored 
b^ds.  Promotes  sight  recognition  of  numbers. 
Other  uses.  Teachers’  manual.  Write  Daintee 
To>s,  Inc.,  230  Steuben  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 


Literature  Classes  Can  Use  .  .  .  The  English 
Novel:  A  Short  Critical  History,  by  Walter  Allen. 
Covered:  beginning  of  the  novel  form  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  E.  P.  ^tton,  300  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  439p. 
$4.75. 


Pleasltie  Reading  for  Boys  and  Girls  ...  is 
found  in  two  reprints.  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Won¬ 
derland,  by  Lewis  Carroll.  Ormnal  illustrations 
reproduced.  Boy  of  the  Indian  Frontier,  by  Wray 
Hunt,  is  adventure  story  of  a  boy  in  India.  From 
Penguin  Books,  3300  Clipper  Mill  Rd.,  Baltimore 
11,  Md.  Both  paper.  64c  ea. 


Latin  Classes  Will  Enjoy  Translating  .  .  . 
works  of  Roman  poets.  Catullus,  Seneca,  Petronius, 
others  are  found  in  Fifty  Latin  Lyrics,  selected  by 
H.  W.  F.  Franklin.  Good  commentary.  Vocabu¬ 
lary.  Longmans,  Green,  55  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  $1.35. 


To  Inspire  Art  Growth  in  Elementary  Grades 
...  try  School  and  Family  Art  series.  Films  de¬ 
signed  for  child  audience  .  .  .  will  serve  teachers 
and  parent  groups.  Titles:  “Art  Begins  at  Home," 
“Holiday  Art,”  ’’Boy  Creates  Toy.  From  BaiW 
Films,  6509  Do  Liongpre  Ave.,  Hollywood  28, 
Calif.  Color. 


Free  Conservation  Bibliography  ...  is  now 
available.  School  Bibliography,  1955-56,  lists  con¬ 
servation  books,  films,  film  libraries,  for  grades  7 
and  up.  Write  American  Forest  Products  Indus¬ 
tries.  1816  N.  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 


Story  of  Greek-Persian  War  is  Told  ...  in  The 
Exploits  of  Xenophon,  by  Geoffrey  Household. 
Story  is  abridged  for  young  readers  .  .  .  slightly 
altered  in  style.  Good  adventure  reading.  Ran¬ 
dom  House,  457  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  $1.50. 
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